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HINTS ABOUT WRITING FICTION. 


A satisfactory text-book of the art of fiction 
is perhaps impossible. Some attempts have 
been made in this direction, but the books are 
all inadequate, because, for one reason, instruc- 
tion must be largely by example, and example 
in this case means more extended quotation 
than the limits of any volume will allow. The 
best any teacher of fiction-writing can do is to 
lay down a few general principles, and illus- 
trate them to some extent by brief quotations 
and references to standard stories. Indirectly 
some help to the student of the art of fiction 
may be given by guidance in fiction study, and 
several excellent books treating of the novel, 
its history, and its development, hae been 
written. Among the most useful are “ The 
English Novel,” by Walter Raleigh; “The 
Development of the English Novel,” by Wil- 
bur L. Cross; Dunlop’s “History of Prose 
Fiction”; “The Evolution of the English 
Novel,” by F. H. Stoddard; “The English 
Novel,” by Sidney Lanier; “Philosophy of 
Fiction in Literature,” by D. G. Thompson ; 
Zola’s “Le Roman Expérimental”; “The 
Novel: What Is It?” by F. Marion Crawford; 
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Sir Walter Besant’s lecture on “The Art of 
Fiction,” and the essay in rejoinder by Henry 
James ; “ The Philosophy of the Short-Story,” 
by Brander Matthews; “Short-Story Writing,” 
by C. R. Barrett; and ‘ The Story Teller’s 
Art,” by Miss Charity Dye. One who has 
studied these books and reflected upon the 
principles of criticism laid down in them has 
learned a good deal about the technique of 
fiction —as much, perhaps, as may be learned 
from books. A notable addition to the list of 
helpful books of this class has recently been 
made in “A Study of Prose Fiction,” by 
Bliss Perry,* formerly lecturer on prose 
fiction at Princeton, and now editor of the 
Atlantic Monthiy. Asa scholar of fine culti- 
vation, a writer of fiction, a lecturer upon it, 
and a magazine editor compelled to ex- 
amine critically many thousands of manu- 
scripts, Mr. Perry is peculiarly well fitted to 
discuss the principles of the art of fiction 
writing, and his book is one which story writers 
generally should not fail to read. Intended 
primarily for readers of fiction interested in the 
art, it contains many suggestions which fiction 
writers will find helpful in their work. 

The task of the story writer is well defined 
by Guy de Maupassant in the frequently 
quoted passage from the preface of “ Pierre et 
Jean”: “The public is composed of numer- 
ous groups who say to us [ novelists ]: ‘Con- 
sole me,— make me sad,—make me senti- 
mental, — make me dream,— make me laugh, 
—make me tremble,—make me weep, — 
make me think.’ But there are some chosen 
spirits who demand of the artist: ‘Make for 
me something fine, in the form which suits 
you best, following your own temperament.’ ” 
Realizing the variety of tastes among readers 
to whom he may appeal, the writer who is try- 
ing to learn by study of famous fiction must 
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first consider how he may study to the best 
advantage. Mr. Perry is of the opinion that 
one cannot begin the study of prose fiction 
more profitably than by endeavoring to grasp 
the relations between the story writer’s art and 
the art of narrative poetry. Then the affilia- 
tions of fiction with the drama must be made 
clear through a study of such questions as the 
general similarity in the construction of the 
novel and the play, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of substituting the novelist’s in- 
direct methods of narration and description 
for the direct representation of action by 
means of the stage. Then it is natural to pass 
to a detailed study of the content of fiction, a 
study, that is, of character, plot, and setting, in 
themselves and as interrelated. Methods of 
character delineation must be observed; 
stationary and developing characters com- 
pared ; the relation of main and subordinate 
characters noted. The nature of tragic and 
comic collisions must be analyzed; the infi- 
nitely varied ways of tangling and untangling 
the skein of plotreduced to some classifica- 
tion. The circumstances or events enveloping 
the action of the story — whether it be set in 
some focal point of history or merely keyed 
to a quiet landscape— must be accurately 
perceived. Setting and plot and character, 
whether analyzed separately or grasped in 
their artistic relations to one another, must 
further be discussed in connection with the 
personality of the fiction-writer — so far as the 
outward facts of his life have affected his cre- 
ative processes or moulded his imagination. 
Finally the writer must study the way in which 
differences in the nature of material and differ- 
ences in personality have resulted in the de- 
velopment of the varying forms of fiction. 
Each writer’s thoughts, dreams, Convictions, 
must be put into words. His mastery of ex- 
pression is the final element that determines 
his rank as an artist, and there is thus sug- 
gested to the student an endlessly curious in- 
vestigation of matters of technique and 
style. 

Leslie Stephen said: “A novelist is on the 
borderline between poetry and prose, and 
novels should be as it were prose saturated 
with poetry.” Mr. Perry begins his study of 
fiction by noting the affiliations of prose fiction 


with poetry. The writer-student may get a 
useful hint from the suggestion that many 
novels contain lyrical passages, — that is, epi- 
sodes of heightened personal feeling, transports 
of happiness, anguish, or exaltation, which owe 
their inspiration to the same causes as those 
which produce, in the case of a poet, lyric 
poetry. Fiction and poetry, moreover, have 
common material. Novelist and poet alike 
are primarily interested in human life; both 
care first of all for persons. Both of them 
must, to compass any high artistic achieve- 
ment, be thinkers. They must be able to 
generalize from specific examples. ‘ Both may 
be seers, but the novelist is compelled by the 
very terms of his art to say what he sees, while 
the poet sings it.” 

Considering fiction and the drama, Mr. 
Perry begins by noting that both novel and 
drama have for their object the exhibition of 
characters in action. The element of external 
action is less necessary to the novel, because 
the author can describe mental attitudes in- 
stead of visualizing them for the eye of the 
spectator. But it is through action —tangible, 
visible action upon the stage, or in the novel 
action suggested by the medium of words — 
that the characters of the play and the novel 
are ordinarily revealed. What is more, there 
are marked similarities in the general construc- 
tion —the architecture, so to say —of the two 
literary forms. In both play and novel, for in- 
stance, it is the first task of the author to ex- 
plain the characters and circumstances which 
are essential to an understanding of the plot. 
The first act of a play is spoken of as the act 
containing the “exposition.” The opening 
chapter of a novel, or the first lines of a short 
story, have a precisely similar function to per- 
form. The novelist may be more deliberate, 
and tells us more, leaving us less often to our 
own inferences, than the playwright. But 
whatever may be the differences in technique, 
both novelist and dramatist are bent first of all 
upon introducing their characters. 

“Then comes, commonly in the middle or 
toward the end of the first act of the play, and 
not far from the beginning of a well-constructed 
tale, what is called the ‘ exciting (or ‘inciting ’) 
force’ or ‘moment.’ Something happens, and 
even though this happening may be apparently 
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insignificant, it begins to affect the entire course 
of the plot. The Ghost appears to Hamlet; 
the witches confront Macbeth; Cassius talks 
with Brutus; the clash of interest begins; the 
lines of party or of faction, of individual ambi- 
tion or resolve, are suddenly apparent. In the 
tale this ‘moment’—the little weight that 
turns the scale—is frequently quite undra- 
matic and unimpressive, but it can usually be 
pointed out. In ‘Pendennis’ it is where the 
Major receives the letter from his sister which 
tells about Arthur’s infatuation for Miss 
Fotheringay. In ‘The House of Seven 
Gables’ it is the opening of the shop after all 
the years of dust and silence. . . . No sooner 
are the currents of action fairly flowing, both 
in play and in novel, than their speed and 
power perceptibly increase. Throughout the 
second and into the third act of a five-act play, 
we witness what Freytag called the ‘heighten- 
ing’; that is, not merely quickened move- 
ment, but more passionate feeling, a closer 
contact of personal forces, a more violent col- 
lision of wills, a greater complication of the 
various threads of the plot, the entanglement 
of a greater number of personages in the 
intrigue or the achievement upon which the 
play is based.” 

“ Near the middle of the typical play — com- 
monly in the third act of a five-act drama —is 
what is variously called the ‘highest point,’ 
the ‘turning point,’ the ‘climax,’ or the ‘grand 
climax.’ It is the scene where the dramatic 
forces which are contending for the mastery 
are most evenly balanced. It is the point of 
greatest tension between the opposing powers. 
... Ina tragedy the grand climax is usually 
immediately preceded or followed by what is 
called the ‘tragic moment,’ —the event which 
makes a tragic outcome unavoidable, and pre- 
dooms to failure every subsequent struggle of 
the hero against his fate. ... It is not often 
that a novel presents such striking examples 
of skillfully constructed climax. In the 
modern romance of adventure, all that is 
usually attempted is to invent a brisk succes- 
sion of incidents and situations, designed to 
capture the attention of the reader by any de- 
vice, rather than to conform rigidly to those 
technical conventions upon which the success 
of the playwright is constantly dependent. In 








the novel of manners or the novel of char- 
acter, instead of a ‘grand climax’ there is 
likely to be a series of less noticeable scenes 
which reveal or determine the personality of 
the men and women involved. 

“What parallel does prose fiction offer to the 
dramatist’s handling of the ‘resolution,’ the 


‘untying’ of his plot? In the so-called ‘plot 
novel’ the parallel is very close indeed. The 
first half of a detective story often occupies 
itself with knotting as firmly as possible the 
threads of the mystery; the second half is 
devoted to a skillful untangling. When the 
hero or heroine of fiction has once made a 
fatal choice, the ‘fall’ proceeds along pre- 
cisely the same lines as in the drama.” 

“ A practical and instructive way of compar- 
ing the technique of the novel and the drama is 
to study the dramatization of novels. Let 
the student read ‘Vanity Fair,’ ‘The Scarlet 
Letter,’ and other books, and watch, carefully 
and repeatedly, the plays that have been con- 
structed from these stories. He will learn, 
better than any abstract analysis can possi- 
bly teach him, the inexorable conditions 
under which the playwright is obliged to 
work.” 

Considering the influence on fiction of the 
development of science, Mr. Perry says: “ The 
exactness of observation which has everywhere 
resulted from the cultivation of the physical 
sciences has changed the very texture of the 
modern novel. Dialect stories form a conven- 
ient illustration. No novelist would now care 
to put into the mouths of negro characters the 
unheard-of sounds that passed for negro dialect 
in the generation of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 
Many writers of provincial dialect have given 
the most detailed and painstaking effort to the 
study of phonetics.” 

In his chapter on “ The Characters,” Mr. 
Perry says: “ We are accustomed to say of 
any work of fiction that it contains three ele- 
ments of potential interest, namely: the char- 
acters, the plot, and the setting or background. 
.. . First, then, from what sources does the 
novelist draw his characters? Either he ob- 


serves them directly in the actual world, or 
hears or reads about them and thus appropri- 
ates the experience of other persons, or, finally, 


... A wide 


he may imagine his characters. 
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acquaintance with the different forms of 
human nature is by no means essential to the 
highest achievement in character - drawing. 
... Agreat deal of the material of the nov- 
elist comes to him from what he hears in 
his conversation with others or reads in books. 
The latter source of information is of course of 
peculiar value to those story-writers who have 
occupied themselves primarily with history. 
... Yet it is clear that few novelists of high 
rank ever transfer directly to their pages the 
material which has reached them at second- 
hand through conversation or through books. 
Nor is it so common as we suppose to transfer 
directly to the pages of the story the material 
furnished by the writer’s own observation. In 
proportion as he is a genuine artist his imagi. 
nation plays an increasing réle in remoulding 
memories of objects or persons.” 

“What is called in the case of the playwright 
indirect delineation of character has also its 
correspondence in fiction. ‘1 am no longer 
beautiful,’ said a famous French woman; ‘the 
sweepers no longer turn to look when | cross 
the street!’ Something of the same effect is 
secured in the chapters of a story, as upon the 
stage, by describing not the hero and the hero- 
ine, but the effect produced by them upon the 
other personages.” 

“‘ However real the fictitious personality may 
seem to the writer, he must depend upon cer- 
tain artistic devices for making the character- 
istic traits of his personages seem real to the 
reader. It was the custom of Scott to devote 
a page or two of personal description to each 
character at the time of its first introduction 
into the story. . . . It is more common, 
however, to find these characterizing details, 
whether of outward appearance or of inner 
nature, presented gradually to the reader. 
Sometimes the characteristic trait in fiction 
corresponds closely to the ‘gag’ upon the 
stage ; that is, a trick of speech or action obvi- 
ously used to identify the character. These 
repeated idiosyncrasies of talk, or face, or 
dress, or manner, undoubtedly help to accent. 
uate the individuality of the character, but if 
too exclusive reliance is placed upon them it is 
easy to turn them, whether in a book or upon 
the stage. into caricatures. 

“It is extremely interesting to notice the 


delicate and sure touches with which masters 
of imaginative fiction have portrayed the char- 
acteristics of the various professions and occu- 
pations. . . . Class characteristics are also in- 
teresting to observe. It is interesting again to 
note that individuals in fiction frequently take 
on certain typical traits due to the particular 
role which the individual is to play in the 
story. The débutante, the dowager, the 
‘woman thirty years old,’ the ‘woman misun- 
derstood,’ have a distinct function in certain 
stories, and this function affects more or less 
directly the behavior of the individuals who 
have been cast for that particular réle. The 
same is true of the persons who represent 
moral failures and triumphs. The villain, the 
lover, the intriguer, the heroine, are parts sug- 
gesting definite linesof character-drawing, and 
it is impossible to construct an individual 
character in fiction without regard to the con- 
ventional requirements of the rdle which the 
person is asked to play. Furthermore, there 
are typical national traits which are always to 
be noted, in addition to those lines of differ- 
ence which we have just discussed... . It 
becomes essential, therefore, that we should 
distinguish closely between the individual and 
the type.” It is an error to attempt to 
describe the individual by typical traits merely. 
“If I say that a tramp came to my back door 
this morning, and asked for some breakfast, 
and that he had torn shoes, old clothes, a 
slouching gait, the face of a drinker, I do not 
identify him in the slightest. It is obvious 
that to identify this particular individual | 
must be able to describe some peculiarity of 
person or costume which differentiates him 
from others of his class, or at least to describe 
such a combination of qualities and details as 
is not likely to be found in the case of any 
other tramp.” 

“College stories furnish an excellent exam- 
ple of the prevalence of a certain fashionable 
type, and the consequent neglect of individual 
portraiture. ... Most authors of college sto- 
ries content themselves, as far as character-de- 
piction is concerned, by describing the pigeon- 
hole rather than the man in the pigeon-hole.” 

“Some of the greatest triumphs in the por- 
trayal of character have been due to an effect- 
ive sense of character-contrasts. The differ- 
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ences between members of the same family 
have been utilized with consummate effect. 
The same is true of those pairs or trios of 
friends of which the history of the drama and 
of the novel offers so many brilliant exam- 
ples.” 

“It is quite impossible to conceive of char- 
acters in a novel without taking into consider- 
ation the actions in which those characters are 
involved... ..In fiction, as in life, the 
character should be true to itself — under the 
given circumstances it should exhibit consist- 
ent behavior.” 

Taking up the question of the Plot, Mr. 
Perry says: “In determining the nature and 
the details of the action of the story, it is 
obvious that the novelist may draw on the 
same sources of knowledge which he uses in 
the construction of the characters. The plot 
may be suggested to him by his own observa- 
tion, by memories of what he has heard or 
read, or through the pure gift of inventiveness. 
... The stories that come to one by inheri- 
tance, through half-forgotten memories of 
country-side legends and traditions, narratives 
which one dimly remembers from old books, 
or scraps of history and ballads, have often 
proved more stimulating to the constructive 


imagination than any hints given by actual ex- 
perience. 


“Plotin its simplest form may concern it- 
self with nothing more than the progress of a 
single character and its development and ex- 
periences at the different stages of its career. 
. . « Usually, however, the plot of a story in- 


volves at least two characters. They embody 
different forces, different ways of facing and 
fighting the world’s circumstances with which 
they are brought into collision. . . . It is far 
easier, however, to throw the lines of a plot 
into swift complication when there are at least 
three characters involved. The attitude of 
two of these characters toward the third may 
instantly be utilized to establish and carry for- 
ward new lines of action. ... Such a three- 
fold relationship inevitably involves the play of 
strong passions, the elements of fear, of jeal- 
ousy, of danger, of surprise, of remorse; and 
all these are furnished as it were ready to 
the novelist’s hand by the theme itself. 

‘“ Something has already been said about the 


danger of plot-determined characters. Where 
the plot requires a lovers’ episode, the novelist 
is tempted to make a given man fall in love 
with a given woman ‘upon compulsion,’ even 
if the natures of the two persons, as well as 
the circumstances involved, protest against the 
alliance. There is no surer mark of the am- 
ateur in fiction than the fascination said to be 
exerted by certain characters who obviously 
have no fascination to exert. ‘Bright ideas’ 
come to characters who could never by any 
stretch of the imagination conceive of a bright 
idea. We are assured of the sudden access of 
courage, or devotion, or folly in persons in 
whose temperaments and characters there is 
no room for these traits which it becomes nec- 
essary for the unfortunate author to discover 
and utilize. 

“ Finally, the action of the story itself should 
be related not only to the characters themselves, 
but to those circumstances and events indirectly 
involved in the tale, and furnishing, as it were, 
the background and setting for it.”’ 

Mr. Perry discusses at length the setting of 
the story, incidentally pointing out that the 
modern spirit of precise observation has ac- 
complished an immense gain in accuracy. The 
use of landscape as an aid in powerful emo- 
tional effects, if rightly subordinated to the 
human element, becomes an element of extra- 
ordinary power and charm. The landscape 
setting actually influences the moods of the 
characters, and in this way plays no inconsid- 
erable réle in the evolution of the plot. It is 
the setting of a story which often gives the 
deepest unity to the work as a whole. The 
setting is used to emphasize the fundamental 
idea of the book, to accentuate the theme, and 
to bring all the characters of the story into 
proper perspective. 

In his chapter on “ The Fiction Writer,” Mr. 
Perry discusses the question of the moral pur- 
pose. “When a novelist sits down to write a 
story,” he asks, “ should he have a specific moral 
intention? Is the novel with such a purpose 
likely on that account to be a better novel? 
The chances are that it is not. If it has subor- 
dinated the artistic considerations to the exi- 
gencies of some ethical doctrine, it commonly 
pays the penalty. The ‘novel with a purpose’ 
has often had the instantaneous influence, the 
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wide currency of a pamphlet, but in a few years 
it shares a pamphlet’s fate. The ‘ novel of the 
season’ is not the novel of the generation.” 

In his chapter on.“ The Question of Form,” 
Mr. Perry speaks of the advantages of a com- 
parative study of fiction, to get at the secret of 
an author’s style. “ How is the student of 
fiction to train himself in such analysis? I 
know of no better method than that followed in 
such excellent handbooks as Minto’s ‘ Manual 
of English Prose Literature’ or Clark’s ‘ En- 
glish Prose Writers.’ In Professor Minto’s 
book, for example, there are careful studies of 
representative British authors, who are mi- 
nutely examined under such headings as Life, 
Character, Opinions, in order to insure first of 
all an intelligent knowledge of the man behind 
the book. Then the Elements of Style are con- 
sidered: The Vocabulary, its constituents and 
characteristics, the Sentences and Paragraphs; 
then the Qualities of Style, Simplicity, Clear- 
ness, Strength, Pathos, the Ludicrous, Melody, 
Harmony, Taste. His Figures of Speech are 


then analyzed and classified, and finally, taking 


a broader outlook, there is an estimate of the 
author’s accomplishment in the varying kinds 
of composition, such as Description, Narration, 
Exposition, and Persuasion. Professor Clark’s 
method of analytical study is similar in aim, 
although it differs in details. . . . Let the 
reader take a single book of any of the masters 
of fiction and devote a few days or weeks to 
writing out with the most scrupulous care such 
critical notes upon it as Minto and Clark have 
suggested. He will never regret the labor.” 
In the chapter on “ The Short Story,” re- 
printed from the A¢/antic Monthly for August, 
1902, Mr. Perry asks: “ What are the require- 
ments of the short story as regards the deline- 
ation of character? Looking at the characters 
alone, is there any difference between the short 
story and the novel? There is this very ob- 
vious difference: if it is a character-story at 
all, the characters must be unique, original 
enough to catch the eye at once. Everybody 
knows thatin a novel a commonplace person 
may be made interesting by deliberate, patient 
exposition of his various traits, precisely as we 
can learn to like very uninteresting persons in 
real life if circumstances place them day after 


day at our elbows. . . . But all this takes time 
— far more time than is at the disposal of the 
short-story writer. If his special theme be the 
delineation of character, he dare not choose 
colorless characters; if his theme is character- 
development, then that development must be 
hastened by striking experiences. .. . And 
yet it is by no means necessary that the short 
story should depend upon character-drawing 
for its effect. If its plot be sufficiently enter- 
taining, comical, novel, thrilling, the characters 
may be the merest lay figures and yet the story 
remain an admirable work of art. ... Nor is 
it otherwise if we turn to that third element of 
effect in fiction; namely, the circumstances or 
events enveloping the characters and action of 
the tale. The nature of the short story is such 
that both characters and action may be almost 
without significance, provided the atmosphere 
— the place and time — the background -- is 
artistically portrayed. . . . It is true, of course, 
that many stories — and these, perhaps, of the 
highest rank — avail themselves of all three 
of these modes of impressions. But because 
we sometimes receive full measure, pressed 
down and running over, we should not forget 
that the cup of delight may be filled in a sim- 
pler and less wonderful way. 

“ This thought suggests the consideration of 
another aspect of our theme, namely, the op- 
portunity which the short story as a distinct 
type of literature gives to the writer. We 
have seen indirectly that it enables him to use 
all his material, to spread before us any hints 
in the fields of character, or action, or setting, 
which his note-book may contain. Henry 
James’s stories very often impress one as chips 
from the workshop where his novels were built. 
It is obvious, likewise, that the short story 
gives the young writer most valuable experi- 
ence at the least loss of time. He can tear up 
and try again. Alas! if he would only do soa 
little oftener!” 

Successful short-story writing “ calls for vis- 
ual imagination of a high order: the power to 
see the object; to penetrate to its essential 
nature ; to select the one characteristic trait by 
which it may be represented.” The novelist 
has many opportunities to describe his heroine 
in various situations. ‘“ The short-story writer, 
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on the other hand, has but the one chance. 
His task, compared with that of the novelist, 
is like bringing down a flying bird with one 
bullet, instead of banging away with a whole 
handful of bird-shot and having another barrel 
inreserve. Study the descriptive epithets in 
Stevenson’s short stories. How they bring 
down the object! Whataneye! And whata 
hand! No adjective that does not paint a 
picture or record a judgment!” 

“An imagination that penetrates to the very 
heart of the matter; a verbal magic that re- 
creates for us what the imagination has seen — 
these are the tests of the tale-teller’s genius.” 

“ Here is a form of literature easy to write 
and easy toread. The author is often paid as 
much for a story as he earns from the copy- 
right of a novel, and it costs him one-tenth the 
labor. The multiplication of magazines and 
other periodicals creates a constant market 
with steadily rising prices.” 

Mr. Perry’s chapter discussing “ Present 
Tendencies of American Fiction” is sugges- 
tive to the novel writer looking for a theme. 
He says: “ That there will be very shortly — 
if indeed there is not already—a reaction 
against over-production of Colonial, Revolu- 
tionary, and other types of American _histor- 
ical fiction, cannot be doubted. But this is 
chiefly because the supply has temporarily out- 
run the demand. The story of our own ances- 
tors and their struggles upon American soil 
will never lose its essential fascination, when 
depicted not by a horde of imitative weaklings, 
but by masters of the fictive art. The marvel- 
lous epic of the settlement of the western 
half of the continent stills waits an adequate 
recital. We have already a legion of Civil 
War stories, and yet we have not begun to see 
the wealth of material which that epoch holds 
for the true imaginative artist. The romance 
of labor, of traffic,.of politics, in our strangely- 
composite civilization has been perceived by a 
few writers; but how much is still to be told! 
For American social life is changing, taking 
account of itself before our eyes, readjusting 
itself, and a thousand subtle, delightful, force- 
ful themes are thus laid open to the novelist. 
..» The human spirit changes, widens, grows 
richer and more beautiful with the infinite 


years of man’s history upon this planet. And 
over against this wonderful process of de- 
velopment stands the novelist, himself a part 
of it all, and yet one of its interpreters. If, 
watching that changing human spectacle, he 
finds no story to tell, discovers no charm, or 
beauty, or solemnity, it is not because these 
things are not there, but because his eyes are 
holden.” 

Not the least valuable part of Mr. Perry’s 
book is the appendix, containing practical sug- 
gestions for the study of fiction to the best 
advantage. The student is guided by a full 
bibliography, a list of topics for study, sug- 
gestions for original work in construction and 
practice in analysis, and review questions. 
Writers should be particularly interested in 
the rules given for practice work in construct- 
ion, which are as follows :— 

1. Read the opening chapters of any novel 
until you feel sure that the main characters are 
all introduced; then block out a plot which 
shall accord with your view of the characters. 

2. Read until the complication is well ad- 
vanced; then block out the remainder of the plot. 

3. Read until you are sure the catastrophe is 
imminent; then sketch in detail a catastrophe 
which shall harmonize with the foregoing plot. 

4. Construct a diagram of a plot involving 
but two or three persons, indicating the lines 
of complication, the climax or turning point, 
and the dénotement. 

5. Construct a similar diagram, indicating 
the situations or steps by which the action 
advances to the climax and thence to the catas- 
trophe. 

6. Describe a room or a house so that each 
detail shall serve to indicate the character of 
the occupant. 

7. Write a conversation which indirectly 
reveals a character; describe an action which 
directly reveals a character. 

8. Describe an important situation, sketch- 
ing briefly the antecedent and subsequent plot- 
movement. 

g. Write a closing chapter, indicating the 
steps by which it is reached. 

10. Describe a group of characters suitable 
for a sub-plot, with the briefest indication of 
their connection with the main plot. 

William H. Hills. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


The great mass of material about Emerson 
that will be published in newspapers and mag- 
azines this month ought to be winnowed and 
worked over by somebody who is competent to 
make a book including all the best of it. 
Enough time has elapsed since the death of 
Emerson so that he can be seen in true per- 
spective, and so much new matter concerning 





him will be brought out by the observance of 
his centenary that an ideal biography could be 
written now. 


* 
* 7 





Mrs. Mary Wilkins-Freeman has resumed 
her maiden name, so far as book-publishing is 
concerned, and her new volume has simply 
Mary E. Wilkins on the title-page. Mrs. Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett Townsend is another 
author whose full name is not used by her pub- 
lishers. There is no good reason why an 
author should change her signature in publish- 
ing when she marries, and there are many 
business reasons for retaining the name with 
which the public has become familiar. A well- 
known name has value, and a woman writer 
will do well to regard the name under which 
she has won reputation as a pseudonym 
after she is married. Just as Miss Alice Cald- 
well Hegan became generally known she mar- 
ried Mr. Rice, but she would have done better 
to continue to use her maiden name in publish- 
ing than to use the name Alice Caldwell Hegan 
Rice, as she has done. Miss Josephine Dodge 
Daskam has recently announced her desire to 
drop the “ Dodge” from her signature, which 
is well if she does not intend to add her hus- 
band’s name when she becomes shortly Mrs. 
Selden Bacon. Kate Douglas Wiggin is 
known to her friends as Mrs. Riggs, but she 
wisely continues to write for the public under 
her former name, following the example of 
many other women authors who have married. ° 
Men have even less reason than women for 
changing the names under which they have 
become generally known as authors. Ernest 
Thompson Seton, for example, was guilty of a 
business blunder when he changed his name to 
Ernest Seton Thompson. One result is that 
many well-informed people find difficulty in 
remembering which of the two names he wishes 
to be called by now. 


* 
* * 


Miss Jeannette L. Gilder thinks that Mrs. 
Humphry Ward is the best-paid of living novel- 
ists. She has no exact information, but she 
believes that Harper & Brothers paid Mrs. 
Ward at least $25,000 for the serial rights of 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” and that the book 
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royalties added to this will increase the novel- 
ist’s income from this story to more than 
$150,000. Almost equally fortunate is Conan 
Doyle, whose publishers say that English and 
American magazines have jointly agreed to pay 
him $9,000 each for twelve stories of ten thou- 
sand words each. This payment is at the rate 
of $900 a thousand words—almost a dollar a 
word. And yet some people think that Rud- 
yard Kipling is the most business-like of 
modern authors. W. H. H. 





“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


Hon. John T. Boifeullet, 
of Macon, is in the city, stop- 
ping at the Kimball.—Az- 
danta Constitution. 


Hon. John T. Boifeullet, 
of Macon, is staying at the 
Kimball. 


The contents of the Studio 
are agreeably suited to the 
season. 


is agreeably suited to the 


The contents of the Studio | 
season.— Press Notice. 





THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


“I christen you Shamrock III. May God 
bless you and may you bring back the cup.” 

So said the Countess of Shaftesbury, as she 
dashed the beribboned bottle against the bow 
of Sir Tommy’s challenger, as the craft went 
sliding down the ways at Dumbarton. The 
language of the Countess is justified by 
popular usage, but not by the best of taste. A 
christening is a religious ceremony, strictly 
speaking, and that designation applies only in 
cases where a name is given to a person in the 
name of Christ. The other day when our 
latest new cruiser was launched, the daughter 
* of the Mayor of Chattanooga said : — 

“T name you Chattanooga.” 

And she was formally congratulated by a 
bishop standing by upon having used the right 
word, instead of the more common one.—JZos- 
ton Herald. 


Here is a list of words and phrases that ac- 
cording to the London Academy should be 
tabooed: Succulent bivalve, sacred edifice, 
devouring element, well-earned rest, pro- 
nounced life extinct, no reason can be assigned 
for the rash act, scene of her former triumphs, 
young lady of prepossessing appearance, ample 
justice, tables literally groaned, numerous and 
costly wedding presents, Johnson the great 


lexicographer, the Swan of Avon, the Wizard 
of the North, the Sage of Chelsea, it is inter- 
esting to note, I crave a portion of your valu- 
able space anent a question which is in 
evidence, rush into print, comes as something 
in the nature of a surprise, woo the muse, 
a place not mentioned in polite society, apolo- 
gizing for taking up so much of your valuable 
space. 

We add to this list: Willing hands, caught 
red-handed, among the prominent persons 
present, gallant fire laddies, a gentleman who 
does not wish his name to be mentioned, a 
lady of an uncertain age.—Boston Transcript. 


2 


AVOID STRAINING YOUR EYES. 





Whenever your eyes begin to ache or feel 
tired, close them, and hold a handkerchief 
over them for about a minute. Continue this 
practice at intervals until your eyes are en- 
tirely rested. Some writers strain their eyes 
by glaring at objects in front of them while in 
deep study. Avoid straining your eyes by 
keeping them open constantly while studying. 
Remember, when you strain your eyes you in- 
jure your brain and entire system. Ifitis 
necessary for you to wear glasses, get the best 
that can be procured, and wear them con- 
stantly. Read the article on “ Eye Strain” in 
THE WRiITER for-February, and read it once 
every month, and take warning by it. Remem- 
ber loss of sight means the loss of health and 
physical darkness. Arthur W. Atkinson. 


Lynn, Mass. 





> 


CLYDE FITCH ON PLAYWRITING. 


An interesting talk with Clyde Fitch about 
playwriting is reported in the Boston Tran- 
script. Being asked what he regarded as the 
most essential qualifications of the playwright, 
without a moment’s hesitation he replied: 
* An inborn dramatic instinct, first of all; then 
an intuitive perception of dramatic movement 
and effect, as distinguished from the method 
of the novelist. Without this there is nothing. 
This instinct may be developed, of course, 
otherwise there would be no growth in the 
dramatist’s power and skill, but it must first be 
of the genuine quality. When I got out of 
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college I was writing stories for children. A 
friend suggested that I try to write a play 
around a historical figure for a certain well- 
known actor. I ridiculed the idea. I had 
never thought of playwriting, and the idea 
seemed to me silly in the extreme. But finally 
I drew up a scenario and fortunately it was ap- 
proved at once. When I turn back to-day to 
that scenario, crude as it was, I see that it 
clearly showed a true dramatic sense. This 
was, as I say, intuitive, since I had made no 
attempt to acquire it. Of course, the arith- 
metic of playwriting may be learned —the 
mechanical methods of producing intended 
effects, but the dramatic instinct must be 
innate. 

“ Probably it is because every one has some 
consciousness of the dramatic instinct that 
makes almost every living creature imagine it 
can write plays. Failure may be due to the 
crudeness of this instinct or to an undeveloped 
technique. The only way to find out is to go 
ahead and write. Time will tell. You know, 
it has a way of dispelling illusions.” 

“What is the best way to market the new 
play?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Fitch, “don’t count on the 
managers. They are, witha few exceptions, 
almost impregnable. They seldom read plays 
themselves, but employ Readers — picked up, 
as likely as not, from behind some bargain 
counter—who are usually failures as_play- 
wrights themselves, and whose judgment is 
worthless. As a result the good plays are lost 
with the bad ones. There is scarcely a suc- 
cessful play to-day that has not passed through 
the hands of scores of these Readers who 
rejected it.” 

Only those who remember the desperate 
fortunes of “Nathan Hale,” “ Lovers’ Lane,” 
“The Climbers,” and many other popular suc- 
cesses, can fully appreciate the truth of Mr. 
Fitch’s words. The best way to approach the 
managers, he believed, is through the actors 
themselves. Once get an actor or actress 
interested in a play and one may rest assured 
the managers will hear of it; and if they have 
faith in their actors, they will very likely take 
hold of the play. 

“ But how can one hope for the good play 


ever to be found among the flood of poor 
ones?” 

Mr. Fitch mused a moment, and then said: 
“Yes, that is the tragedy of it all. It is the 
waiting and waiting and— hoping for the chance 
that will bring it recognition. But there is no 
other way. After all, do we get anything of 
value in life without working and waiting for it? 

“It is commonly supposed also that after 
one’s first success the rest is plain sailing. 
As a rule, perhaps, this is true, but it is by no 
means certain. In my own case, after 1 had 
had as many as four distinct successes, when 
my position might have been thought secure, 
there came a period of nearly six years when I 
could get no plays accepted. The managers 
were all afraid of the same plays that have 
since been successful. They would come to 
me begging for plays, and when I said, ‘ Why, 
certainly,’ and handed them ‘ The Climbers’ 
from my desk, they received it with delight. 
But when they opened the manuscript the 
smile faded, they stammered their regrets, and 
suddenly recalled an engagement at the club. 

“T lost heart and almost concluded the game 
was not worth while. Noone seemed to want 
my plays, and I began to think of some other 
line of work.” 

“ The truth is,” he conunued, “I had too 
much of what one might call boyish pride. 
I could not follow the managers and actors 
around. I would not sit on their doorsteps. 
It went too much against the grain. Well 
while I was in this frame of mind I read a story 
that proved the turning point of my life. It 
was about a dramatist who followed a manager 
into a Turkish bath, in the belief that anybody 
would be sufficiently bored by a Turkish bath 
to listen to anything. This amused me so that 
I decided to make one more trial. I wrote to 
an actor whom I had unsuccessfully tried to 
meet several times before. Reluctantly he 
granted me an interview the following week. 
Then I grew very bold. I told him next week 
would not do; that if I did not see him the 
next day I should sell the play to another 
prominent actor. Accordingly, I was invited 
—or rather permitted—to see him the next 
day. But even at the theatre the actor tried to 
divert me from my purpose of talking about 
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‘Nathan Hale.’ Without inviting me to sit 
down, he tried to interest me in the beauties of 
his English home, pointing out some rare hang- 
ings of the interior. 

“*Ah, yes,’ I persisted, ‘ but speaking of 
this play —’ 

‘““* And notice the beautiful landscape, too —’ 

‘**Enter “* Nathan Hale.” ’ 

“Mr. Goodwin capitulated, and before he 
had heard it half through he accepted the 
play.” 

From that time on Mr. Fitch’s success has 
been uninterrupted. 

“Is it true Mr. Fitch, that you use the 
checker board as an aid when constructing 
your plays?” 

The playwright laughed and sank feebly into 
the depths of his chair, the picture of comical 
despair. Then he spoke seriously. 

“No. Some playwrights use dummies of 
various sorts to help in working out the plot, 
but I have never used devices of this kind, as 
I always found my imagination vivid enough 
to keep everything in mind. I visualize clearly. 
As to method, I have none — and I am not sure 
I would tell itif I had. The only thing in the 
world I take seriously is my work. It is easy 
to imagine the whole world hanging on what 
you intend to do next, but it keeps me busy 
enough watching that I don’t slip down and 
out. 

“No, the method of work is simply the 
manner of the man, and is of no more interest 
to others than any other peculiarity, because it 
is something that cannot be imparted. You 
may be sure that no person who has to be 
supplied with a method of work will ever make 
a playwright. Every writer evolves his own 
method, and it will be the natural expression of 
his temperament. Practice alone will teach a 
man the best method for himself. My own 
method is bad, I suppose, because it is really 
a lack of method. I write whenever I feel 
that I can write, and at any odd moment. It 
may be for an hour in the morning, three hours 
in the evening, or if I catch a good idea I may 
write in my lap on the train. This practice 
certainly helps to develop one’s spontaneity, 
at least, which is a very essential thing. That 
is why I stop writing when I get tired, as I 


never try to force myself after I have ceased 
to express freely.” 

This naturally suggested the much-mooted 
question of the number of plays a dramatist 
should properly try to produce in a year. 

“Tt is a favorite criticism,” he said, “that 
quality must necessarily be sacrificed to 
quantity. In the abstract this would seem to 
be true, but this, just like the peculiar method 
of work, must depend on the man. I have 
been much criticised for producing too rapidly, 
but this is the method of expression natural to 
me. Being of a nervous, active temperament, 
it is natural for me to compose rapidly; and it 
is doubtful if I would do better work if I 
wrote more slowly. If a lifetime is good for, 
say, twenty plays, one man may write them 
all in a period of five years, while another may 
stretch them over a period of forty. Each 
would be following the bent of his tempera- 
ment, and each might be equally efficient. If 
a man has a definite idea and can express it 
quickly, why need he take a year to do it?”’ 

“What is your usual starting point in the con- 
struction of a play—do you see it as a 
whole?” 

“Very seldom. A play, like life itself, and 
any work of art, 1s a growth. Very frequently 
it outgrows all semblance to its original form 
in the playwright’s mind —he begins with one 
play and ends with another. This is because 
if one’s characters are real, their actions can- 
not always be anticipated, and they take the 
bit in their own mouths. My first conception 
usually is that of one or more given characters 
in a given critical situation. From this point 
the play grows backward as well as forward. 

“ Usually I think over a play about a year 
before I set about it on paper. I let it lie 
fallow in my mind, elaborating it and changing 
it until I have a fairly well defined idea of its 
completed action. Then I begin to write and 
put it on paper very rapidly. 

“For instance, I have a playin mind now 
that I am under contract to deliver next Sep- 
tember. I have not yet written a word of it, 
but when once I begin I expect to put it into 
shape in about three weeks. Of course, I oc- 
casionally put down snatches of dialogue when 
they occur to me, if they seem especially good, 
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and lay them aside to use later. Naturally, 
some good ideas are also lost before I get to 
the writing point. The distinct advantage I 
find in this method is that it is very seldom 
necessary to cut after the play is completed.” 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Barr.— “My novels are not the outcome 
wholly of imagination,” says Mrs. Amelia E. 
Barr. “Every book I have written represents 
much study. Before I put a pen to paper I 
familiarize myself perfectly with the history, 
the manner, the costumes, the life of the period 
I plan to put in a story. When I began to 
write I haunted the Astor library studying con- 
stantly. So familiar did I become with its 
shelves that I made an index of my own, one 
which permitted me to find more easily the 
books I wanted. Frequently the attendants 
would come to me and ask for aid to find some 
volume which their index did not readily dis- 
cover. That was the Astor library of eighteen 
years ago, you understand. 

“Before I began to write ‘The Lion’s 
Whelp,’ I read for four months constantly 
nothing but Cromwellian literature, eighty-two 
volumes, till I knew the England of three hun- 
dred years ago most intimately; then I began 
work. With my plot andits setting of scenery 
and manners well in mind, I can write so rap- 
idly that it is rarely a word has to be altered 
in editing. I do my work in the early part of 
the day. During the beautiful mornings of 
spring and summer, you might find our house- 
hold astir at daylight and the breakfast table 
set on the broad piazza at five o'clock. After 
breakfast and a constitutional in the fine brac- 
ing air, 1 go to my study and work steadily 
till noon. As a rule, my thoughts flow as 
quickly as my pen will put them on paper. If 
they do not, I turn to the Hebrew prophets, 
whose sublimity of language calms the mind 
and inspires. I never touch a pen after noon- 
time. Dinner is followed by an hour or two of 
restful sleep. I believe implicitly in the mid- 
day siestaof the tropics.”—Goced Housekeeping. 


Bayly.—The death of Ada Ellen Bayly — 
to give “Edna Lyall” her real name —has 
brought out many interesting particulars re- 


garding her. She was a quiet little woman, of 
an intensely religious turn of mind, and found 
less enjoyment in playing the “lion” than in 
laboring with the class of working girls whom 
she used to receive every Sunday afternoon at 
her seaside home at Bournemouth. She 
worked continuously, but for the last few years 
of her life was obliged to confine herself to a 
rather small quantity of work each day, on ac- 
count of ill health. It will be a surprise to 
most people to hear that both “ Donovan” and 
“Won by Waiting,” her first published works, 
proved complete failures until the success of 
“ We Two” aroused interest in them.— Denver 
Republican. 


Besant. — Nobody understood the practical 
issues of a literary career more thoroughly 
than did Sir Walter Besant. He has left us 
intimate details of his personal expenses, and 
it is obvious that in his case the struggle was 
not particularly tragic. As far as his example 
is concerned, it should not encourage any 
human being to attempt literary work as a sole 
means of livelihood. He could afford to wait, 
and he understood the art of waiting. The 
following details show that the delay was not 
intolerable : — 


“My rent was £40 a year; my laundress, 
washing, coals, lights, and breakfast cost me 
about £70 a year. My dinners—it is a great 
mistake not to feed well — cost me about thirty 
shillings a week. Altogether I could live very 
well indeed on about £250 a year. Practically 
I spent more, because I travelled whenever I 
could get away, and bought books, and was 
fond of good claret. The same thing in liter 
ary work is always the same —to be indepen- 
dent; not to worry about to-morrow, and not to 
be compelled to do pot-boiling. I could afford 
to be anxious about the work and not to be 
anxious at all about money.” 


His rules for conduct in literature may be 
deduced from the following : — 


“1. I was not dependent on literature; | 
could spend time on my work. 

“2, I began by producing a book on the 
subject on which I desired to be a specialist. 
The work had a succes d’estime, and in a sense 
made my literary fortune. 
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“3. This book opened the doors for me of 
magazines and reviews. 

“4. The knowledge of French matters also 
opened the door of the daily press for me. 

“5. I followed up the line by a second book 
on the same subject. The press were again, 


on the whole, very civil.”"—Chaméers’s Fournal, 

Cobb.— Among the minor English novelists 
none is better known than Thomas Cobb. 
Mr. Cobb’s method of work is painstaking, if 
nothing more. He sits down at his desk at 
about a quarter past eight in the morning, and 
labors uninterruptedly at his manuscript until 
noon—a span of about four hours — which he 
considers a fairly good day’s work.  Fre- 
quently he writes the bulk of a novel three or 
four or even five times, and he always writes it 
twice. This, of course, means hard labor; but 
as he works systematically, he gets through a 
good deal. As a rule, he uses a typewriter, 
employing a pen only for corrections. Some 
reviewers have described Mr. Cobb’s work as 
“superficial,” a criticism to which he takes 
strong exception. His theory is that as in 
actual life we are necessarily compelled to 
judge persons by their speech and appearance, 
so in a novel, if the author reports (with a dif- 
ference) the one and describes the other, he 
gives a sufficient clew to that within, which is, 
of course, the character.— Boston Transcript. 


Flaubert.— Most people know what infinite 
pains Gustave Flaubert took in fostering the 
literary style of his pupil, De Maupassant, and 
had surmised therefrom that he must have 
pruned and polished his own work quite as 
laboriously. Proof of the correctness of this 
suggestion is now forthcoming from a French 
writer who has just been permitted to examine 
Flaubert’s unpublished papers, and who has 
written an essay on the author’s “labor of 
style.” He is especially interesting when he 
describes Flaubert’s treatment of the adminis- 
tration of the extreme unction to the heroine 
in “ Madame Bovary,” a piece of writing which 
many critics have pronounced almost perfect. 
Flaubert wrote this description five times in 
succession, and the last draft was as different 
as possible from the first. To begin with, the 
author set down only his general idea. He 
afterward elaborated it, and finally cut out 


different parts. Concerning the final draft, the 


French critic says: “In the fourth, he said 
everything he thought possible to say, while in 
the fifth and last, he said everything he thought 
possible to say in the fewest possible words.” — 
London Letter, in the Indianapolis News. 


Garrison.— Theodosia Pickering Garrison 
admits that she began to write verse when she 
was seven yearsold. “I wrotein a yellow, ink- 
stained copy-book, and it had an owl on the 
cover. When I had reached the mature age 
of sixteen, 1 wrote a poem entitled ‘Christmas 
Bells,’ and when I sawit in print,in a little 
local publication called Zown Talk, 1 wept in 
shame.” In 1896, Theodosia Pickering mar- 
ried Joseph Garrison, a New York lawyer, and 
since that time she and her husband have occu- 
pied a cosey little apartment near the Park, in 
West Eighty-eighth street, where they give 
cordial welcome to their many friends. Mrs. 
Garrison reflected a moment when I asked her 
how she found time for her writing. “I don’t ° 
know how I do it,” she confessed. ‘I write 
at any odd moment I may have, before break- 
fast, while dressiug for dinner, and late at 
night— whenever | find the time. I don’t 
think verse writing is difficult — it just comes.” 
To illustrate her extreme facility. a friend of 
hers told me that on a day’s notice she wrote 
“The King’s Chamber,” a poem which won a 
prize of $250. 


Mrs. Garrison was at Long 
Branch. 


Her poem reached New York on the 
last day of a contest, and won the prize out of 
1,200 competitors.— Bertha C. Crowell, in the 
Boston Transcript. 


Hawthorne. — At an auction sale in Boston 
April 7 of the library of the late E. P. Whipple, 
the critic, $147.50 was paid for a letter of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, dated West Newton, 
May 2, 1852, to Mr. Whipple, asking him to 
read the copy of “The Blithedale Romance” 
and suggest an appropriate name. It appears 
from this letter that Hawthorne had nearly hit 
upon the title, but it is probable that the final 
name of the volume was suggested by Mr. 
Whipple. The letter reads in part: — 

“Behold a huge bundle of scribble which 
you have thoughtlessly promised to look over! 
If you find it beyond your powers, send it over 
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to Ticknor at once, and let him send it to the 
Devil! Nobody has yet read it except my 
wife. . . . I wish you would help me to choose 
aname. I have put ‘Hollingsworth’ on the 
title-page, but that is not irrevocable, although, 
I think, the best that has occurred to me —as 
presenting the original figure about which the 
rest of the book clustered itself. 

“Here are some others — Blithedale ’ — all 
well enough, but with no positive merit or suit- 
ability; ‘ Miles Coverdale’s Three Friends’— 
this title comprehends the book, but rather 
clumsily; ‘The Veiled Lady’—too melodra- 
matic, and besides, I do not wish to give 
prominence to that feature of the romance; 
‘Priscilla’—she is such a shrinking damsel 
that it seems hardly fair to thrust her into the 
vanguard and make her the standard bearer; 
‘The Blithedale Romance ’— that would do in 
lack of a better; ‘The Arcadian Summer’— 
not a taking title.” 


Hotchkiss.—Chauncey C. Hotchkiss has his 
own fads and fancies in the manner of working. 
He generally takes the climax of his plot and 
works backward from it until he has his story 
roughly outlined. Then for a month or two he 
searches out data bearing on the events and 
localities, and begins his novel, composing 
with lead-pencil in a common blank book that 
can be carried in the pocket, and using each 
alternate page, leaving the other for interpola- 
tions. This is almost illegible to all but him- 

. self, and from it he makes his one and final 
copy on the typewriter, correcting and 
strengthening as he progresses. He is of a 
nervous temperament, and cannot dictate to a 
stenographer nor compose while another per- 
sonisinthe room. His daily stint is about 
one thousand words, and he maintains that 
few men, writing creative matter, can do more 
than that, day after day, and have the result 
worth reading. 

Mr. Hotchkiss is a man now in the prime of 
life. He isa great reader, but his only prac. 
tical literary training was gained on a country 
newspaper owned by his uncle. When he re- 
turned to New York he studied photography in 
in its special branches and for more than thir- 
teen years was surgical photographer for the 
New York hospital and part of that time for 


the Roosevelt hospital in the days when Dr. 
McBurney was its leading light. His health 
becoming affected, he cut all bridges connect- 
ing him with commercial life and launched 
again into literature.— Boston Transcript. 


Stannard. — Struggling authors should note 
that it was only after ten years of incessant 
work that Mrs. Stannard (“John Strange Win- 
ter’) scored areal, big success. They should 
also lay to heart the fact that “ Bootles” was 
rejected by six London editors, who, one 
weuld think, must since often have yearned to 
kick themselves. Soon after her marriage, Mr. 
Stannard, who relieves her of a heavy burden 
by looking after all her business interests, 
found the story in a box of manuscript, read it, 
liked it, and suggested that he should send it 
to the Graphic. Mrs. Stannard, mindful of 
its previous receptions, answered — may one 
say it—pettishly: “ Send it to Paradise if you 
like, for it is quite as likely to get into one as 
the other.” Not long afterward she one day 
picked up a horseshoe in the road, and carried 
it home “for luck.” On the hall table she 
found awaiting her a letter of acceptance from 
the Graphic.— Mainly About People. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Tue Writer when they write. } 


Tuomas ARNOLD THE YounGEeR. With bas-relief portrait. 
William T. Arnold, Century (38 c.) for May. 

Notaste Women: Mapame Bianc (‘‘Th. Bentzon”’ ), 
With portrait. Mrs. Fields. Century (38 c.) for May. 

Our INHERITANCE IN Emerson. Topics of the Time, 
Century (38 ) for May. 

A Lerrer From Miss Atcott’s Sister asout “ LitTLe 
Women.” St. Nicholas ( 28 c.) for May. 

Tue Emerson C&NTENNIAL— EMERSON AND TRANS- 
CENDENTALISM. Illustrated. George Willis Cooke. Jew 
England Magazine ( 28 c.) for May. 

Jean ve Biocu ann “Tue Future or War.” 
portrait. Edwin D. Mead. 
for May. 

Tue New 
Johnson. 


With 
New England Magazine (28 c.) 


ENGLAND PRIMER. Illustrated. 
New England Magazine (28 c.) for May. 


Clifton 
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Emerson as A Revicious Inrtuence. George A. Gordon. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for May. 

My Own Srory.—V. J. T. Trowbridge. 
for May. 

THe Book AND THE 
Atlantic (38 ¢.) for May. 

Some American Humorous Artists. III.— ‘‘ Penrhyn 
Stanlaws,’’ F. M. Howarth, Walter H. Galloway, Frank A. 
Nankivell, A. S. Daggy, S. D. Ehrhart, Syd. B. Griffin, and 
Gustave Verbeek. Illustrated. Thomas E. Curtis. Strand 
Magazine ( 13 c.) for May. 

GreaT MAGAZINES AND THEIR Epitors. With photo- 
graphs of twenty-six editors. David Graham Phillips. Swc- 
cess (13 c.) for May. 

Avice FreeMaAN Parmer AND Her Work For Epuca- 


Atlantic (38 c.) 


Pace. Martha Baker Dunn. 


TION. Illustrated. Anna Garlin Spencer. Pearson’s Maga- 
zime (13 Cc.) for May. 
Emerson’s INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

A Wooptanp Hermitace. (The home of John Bur- 
roughs on the Hudson.) Illustrated. Clifton Johnson. 
Good Housekeeping (13 c.) for May. 

EMERSON AND Concorp. Illustrated. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. Outlook Magazine Number ( 13 c.) for May. 

Or CottaporaTion. ‘ V. E. M.”’ The Author ( London ) 
(18 c.) for May. 

Some Frere Lance ExXPERIBNCES. 
Author ( London) (18 c.) for May. 

Literary CopyriGHt: THe Periop oF Protection. J. 
A. Reid. The Author (London) ( 18 c.) for May. 

Tue IrritaBitity oF AuTHoRS. The Author ( London) 
( 18 c.) for May. 

Tue Ministry oF EMERSON. 


Success ( 13 c.) for May. 


“H.W.” The 


With portrait. Dr. Mon- 
cure D. Conway. Ofen Court ( 13.) for May. 
Literary Concorp. Illustrated. Jennie Campbell 


Douglass. Four-Track News (8 c.) for May. 

Tue Ipgat Newspaper. Paul Tyner. 
May. 

Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODERN NEWSPAPER. 
trated. Day Allen Willey. Zyra(13 c.) for May. 

ANOTHER Vigw oF JANE AuUSTEN’s NovagLs. Annie 
Gladstone. Reprinted from the Nineteenth Century and 
A fter in the Eclectic ( 28 c.) for May. 

Monstgur De Btowstz. Reprinted from Macmillan’s 
Magazine in the Eclectic (28 c.) for May. 

Heven Kevrer: A PsyCHOLOGICAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
( Review of “‘ The Story of My Life,’’ by Helen Keller.) Pro- 
fessor Joseph Jastrow. Popular Science Monthly (33 c.) for 
May. 

CERTAIN OF THE CHICAGO ScHooL oF Fiction. (Edith 
Wyatt, George Ade, and F. P. Dunne.) W. D. Howells. 
North American Review (53 c.) for May. 

Tue Mopern ScuHoor or Nature Stupy AND 1Ts Crit- 
ics. _A reply to “ Real and Sham Natural History,”’ by John 
Burroughs, in the Atlantic for March. William J. Long. 
North American Review (53 c.) for May. 

RALPH WA.Lpo Emerson. W. Robertson Nicoll. 
American Review (53 c.) for May. 

Some Memorigs oF BAyARD TAYLor. 
Criterion (13 c.) for May. 

““Wuo 1s Mr. CHESTERTON?” 
author of ** The Defendant.”’ ) 
(28 c.) for May. 

Tue UNCERTAINTIES OF LITBRATURE. 
Critic (28 c.) for May. 


Era (13 ¢.) for 


Illus- 


North 
Murat Halstead. 


( Gilbert Chesterton, 
Randall Blackshaw. Critic 


Elliott Flower. 












Tue Mopern Emerson. 
(28 c.) for May. 

EmerRSON: ScepTic AND Pgssimist. Benjamin de Casseres. 
Critic (28 c ) for May. 

First Epttions oF EMERSON. 
Marble. Critic (28 c.) for May. 

EMERSON AS A Poet. _Iilustrated. 
Critic (28 c.) for May. 

EMBRSON AND CONTEMPORARY PokTs. 
Critic ( 28 c.) for May. 

RatpxH Watpo Emerson as I Knew Him. 
Howe. Critic ( 28 c.) for May. 

Emerson: THe TEACHER AND THE MAN. 
Conway. Critic (28 c.) for May. 

Tue Speech Reporter as A SpescH ReEviserR. 
ued. David Wolfe Brown. 
for May. 

More Asout CARLYLE. 
Journalist ( 13 c.) for April 18. 


Edith Baker Brown. 


Critic 


Illustrated. Annie Russell 
Gerald Stanley Lee. 
F. B. Sanborn. 

Julia Ward 
Moncure D. 


Contin- 
Phonographic Magazine (13 ¢.) 


Margherita Arlina Hamm. 


SOMETHING VeRY SHORT ABOUT THE INSTITUTE oF 
Journauists. Herbert Cornish. Journalist (13 c.) for 
April 25. 


GeorGe PatmMer Putnam: A Memoria. 
Publisher's Weekly (13 ¢.) for Aprii 18. 

Hittary Bevi’s Suppen Deatu. 
Newspaperdom ( 13 c.) for April 16. 

Tue SMALL PustisHer. Nation ( 13 c.) for April 2. 

Mapvame De Staet and Naporeon.—I., II., III. 
Nation (13 c. each ) for April 2, 16, and 30. 

CopyriGHT Improvement. Nation (13 c.) for April 30. 

Monsieur pve Btowitz. Reprinted from Macmillan’s 
Magazine in the Living Age (18 c.) for April 4. 

ANOTHER View oF JANE AvusTEN’s NovELs. Annie 
Gladstone. Reprinted from the Nineteenth Century and 
After in the Living Age (18 c.) for April 4. 

TCHAIKOVSKY AND Totstot. Rosa Newmarch. Reprinted 
from the Contemporary Reviegu in the Living Age (18 c.) for 
April 4. 

Tue Sonnet. Reprinted from the Academy in the Living 
Age (18 c.) for April 11. 

BaTTLEs IN Fiction. Eveline C. Godley. Reprinted from 
the National Review in the Living Age (18 c.) for April 11. 

MatTTHEw ARNOLD’s Norte-sooks. J.C. Bailey. Re- 
printed from the Fortnightly Review in the Living Age 
(18 c.) for April 18. 

Letters TO A LiTeRARY AsprRANT.—I.,I1., III. Re- 
printed from Blackwood’s Magazine in the Living Age (18 c.) 
for April 25. 

Noveutst Poets. 


R. R. Bowker. 


With portrait. 


( George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson.) Reprinted from the Academy in 
the Living Age (18 c.) for April 25. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler was married 
April 16, to A. L. Felkin, Esq., at Tettenhall, 
near Wolverhampton, England. 


Mrs. Edith E. Bigelow has obtained a 
divorce from Poultney Bigelow onthe statutory 
ground. 





Doubleday, Page & Co. are to publish the 
memoirs of M. de Blowitz. 
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“The Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson,” by 
John Kelman, Jr., announced by the Fleming 
H. Revell Company, is in no way a biography 
or a criticism, but rather a careful analysis of 
Stevenson’s message to his age. 

Mr. Collier has called Norman Hapgood 
from Italy to take charge of the editorial page 
of Collier's Weekly. 

John Emery McLean has retired from the 
editorial staff of A/ind and of the Arena. 

Miss Adeline Knapp has joined the staff of 
the Household (New York), which has been 
published under new management since the 
beginning of the year. 

The Red Book is a new short-story magazine 
published in Chicago. Trumbull White is the 
editor. 

The American Weekly ( Chicago) 
Christendom. 

Campbell's Illustrated Fournal has removed 
from Chicago to St. Louis. 

The Ledger Monthly (New York), which 
made Robert Bonner’s fortune, has failed. 

The Adbey Press (New York) has been 
petitioned into bankruptcy. 


is now 


The Prang Educational Company has re- 
moved from Boston to New York. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. are preparing to extend 
their line of books, and have secured the ser- 
vices of Ripley D. Hitchcock, formerly with 
D. Appleton & Company, as literary adviser. 

The Outlook (New York) offers prizes of 
$250 and $100 for the best two illustrated 
articles on “ The Town Beautiful,” not exceed- 
ing 3,000 words, received before September 1. 
These articles may describe any plan, system, 
or invention by which a community, large or 
small, village or city, has been made more 
attractive or less unsightly. 

Good Housekeeping (Springfield, Mass., ) 
offers $1,000 in prizes to those who have the 
most interesting experiences to relate from 
their own lives or from the lives of those they 
personally know or have known. Mere anec- 
dotes when true and interesting, will win 
prizes, or be paid for in cash if available for 
publication. The contest will remain open till 
November I. 


Short Stories (New York) offers a monthly 
prize of $5 for the best anecdote, original or 
selected, submitted to the editor. 

The editor of Golf ( New York) will be glad 
to receive for consideration photographs and 
contributions on the general subject of the 
game. Payment will be made on publication. 

“The Big Trees of California” is an inter- 
esting pamphlet, issued by the Southern Pacific 
Company, San Francisco, and including four- 
teen exceptionally fine pictures of the Califor- 
nia Sequoias. 

When R. H. Russell transferred his publish- 
ing business to Harper & Brothers, his three 
best-paying books were those of “ Mr. Dooley,” 
George Ade, and Charles Dana Gibson. Mr. 
Gibson declined to bea party to the transfer, 
and applied to Charles Scribner’s Sons, who 
were the publishers of his first book, and his 
books in future will bear the Scribner imprint. 


S. F. Harriman, a bookseller and publisher 
of Columbus, O., has been sued by John James 
Piatt for $2,500 damages on the ground that he 
did not bring out a new edition of Piatt’s book, 
as agreed. 

The Book of the Royal Blue ( Baltimore) 
for May has autograph contributions from 
sixty of the newspaper humorists of the 
United States ( who are to form an association 
this month ) with portraits and sketches of the 
writers. 

The May Century offers apropos of the Em- 
erson centenary a full-page woodcut, engraved 
by Timothy Cole, of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
and editorial discussion of “Our Inheritance 
in Emerson.” 

St. Nicholas for May prints a letter from 
Miss Alcott’s sister, the Meg of ‘Little 
Women,” written years ago to a young 
admirer of this friend of young folks, and 
telling the true story of the four sisters. 

The Critic for May is an Emerson Centenary 
number, with seven articles relating to the poet 
and his work, some of them illustrated. 


Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman died in 
Philadelphia, April 29, aged seventy-five. 

Paul B. Du Chaillu died in St. Petersburg 
April 29, aged sixty-seven. 





